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THE TARIFF PUNK AT CHICAGO. 

BY THE HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM WEST VIRGINIA. 



Before examining its latest declaration on the tariff question, 
it may be well to review the utterances of the Democratic party in 
prior national conventions. The keynote of its whole platform 
in 1876 was Eeform, and among the urgent reforms called for 
was reform " in the sum and modes of federal taxation." It de- 
nounced, in detail, the existing law as " a masterpiece of injus- 
tice, inequality, and false pretence," and set forth its own doctrine 
in these words : 

" We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for 
revenue." 

In 1880 the party pledged itself anew to its " constitutional 
doctrines and traditions," among which it put "a tariff for 
revenue only." 

These declarations were not made in the face of an enemy, for 
the tariff was not an issue in these elections until the closing 
weeks of the campaign of 1880, when the Bepublicans suddenly 
brought it forward in the manufacturing districts of the country, 
to the surprise and somewhat to the confusion of their adversaries. 

By 1884, however, the situation had changed. The some- 
what non-partizan attempt to secure a revision of the tariff in 
1882 by a Tariff Commission had been thwarted by the success 
of the protected industries in capturing the Commission, and the 
bill which they extorted from a dying and discredited Bepublican 
Congress, March 3, 1883, had not reduced the surplus or light- 
ened the burdens of the taxpayer. Accordingly, when the Forty- 
eighth Congress met, in December, 1883, those who favored a 
vigorous continuance of the fight for Tariff Eeform controlled the 
Democratic caucus and organized the House with Mr. Carlisle as 
Speaker. But the caucus could not swing the party vote behind 
the Morrison Bill, and the defeat of that bill, through a division 
in the ranks, carried the controversy into the national convention. 

The platform which, after a long and arduous struggle, 
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emerged from the Committee on Resolutions, and was adopted by 
the convention of 1884 was not so much " a straddle " as a piece 
of ill-joined patchwork, the work of many hands. 

It demanded that " federal taxation should be exclusively for 
public purposes," but "subject" to certain specified " limita- 
tions." The most noteworthy of these " limitations " were : The 
party pledged itself to revise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to 
all interests ; that in reducing taxes it was not proposed to injure 
any domestic industries, but to promote their hearty growth ; 
that custom-house taxes must remain, as from the foundation of 
the government they have been, the chief source of revenue ; 
that as many industries have come to rely on legislation for their 
successful continuance, any change of law must be, at every step, 
regardful of the labor and capital thus involved ; that necessary 
reduction of taxes must be effected without depriving American 
labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign labor, 
and without imposing lower rates than would be ample to cover 
any increased cost of production due to the higher wages of our 
labor ; that sufficient revenue could be had from custom-house 
taxes on fewer imported articles, bearing heaviest on articles of 
luxury and lightest on articles of necessity. 

This platform showed division, not unity, in the party. It 
was an attempt to bridge a chasm, not to close it. 

The clear-cut and explicit declaration of 1876 and 1880 in 
favor of tariffs for revenue only was smothered under a superin- 
cumbent mass of so-called "limitations." But these "limita- 
tions " were, in the main, merely pledges as to the method of re- 
ducing taxes and promises as to its effect, with a concession to the 
fears of the labor vote which was still clinging to the skirts of 
protection. Such a platform, the best attainable at the time with 
party harmony, could not unite the party's representatives for 
actual work, and the second Morrison Bill, even with the 
favor of a Democratic administration, met the fate of the first. 
But the work of unification was going on, and Mr. Cleveland's 
message of 1887 made Tariff Reform the party issue. The Mills 
Bill was passed by a practically full party vote, in a House having a 
meagre Democratic majority, as compared with the Houses that 
killed the Morrison Bill. The national convention of 1888, in 
renominating Mr. Cleveland, adopted the tariff resolution of 
1884, as interpreted by his message, and approved the Mills Bill. 
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The campaign of education went on, nothing checked by Mr. 
Cleveland's defeat, and received an immense impetus from the 
McKinley Bill of 1890. 

When the recent convention met at Chicago, the representa- 
tives of the Democratic party were united and zealous in their 
devotion to tariff reform, and full of the confidence born of many 
victories freshly won under its banner. They expected a clear 
and courageous statement of fundamental party principle and 
of the party's attitude to existing laws. The resolution as reported 
by the committee left nothing to be desired on the latter head, but 
instead of the former contained a preliminary paragraph or 
two, in which, with much that was admirable, appeared some of 
the familiar but now unsatisfactory phrases of the make-shift of 
1884. The convention, with very slight protest from the Com- 
mittee on Platform, took the risk of striking out these phrases 
and their setting and of inserting in place of them a clear declara- 
tion of fundamental party doctrine. The inserted words are : 

"We denounce Bepublican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 
to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties ex- 
cept for the purpose of revenue only, and demand that the collection of such 
taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the government Sionestly and 
economically administered. 

This is no new doctrine. It is a return to the frank and ex- 
plicit declaration of 1876 and 1880, showing that the party is 
now ready to avow in the thick of battle what it then avowed 
before the combat opened. 

The Democratic party has always maintained the principle that 
the power to impose and collect taxes in aid of any private 
enterprise is beyond the scope of legislation, and does not pass, 
under free government, even with the general grant of legislative 
power. This doctrine has been upheld, in a long series of de- 
cisions in the State and Federal courts, when efforts have been 
made to use the taxing power in the States for other than public 
or revenue purposes. The principle is the same when Congress 
undertakes to " impose and collect tariff duties " in aid of private 
enterprise or for the support of special industries, but there is 
no way in which the qnestion can be raised, for the law imposing 
them always appears on its face to be a law to raise revenue, and 
courts cannot inquire into the motives of Congress in passing 
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it. Even Mr. Randall, in his speech in the House, in 1882, on 
the Tariff Commission Bill, said : 

" I do not favor a tariff enacted on the ground of protection for the sake 
of protection, because I doubt the existence of any constitutional warrant 
for any such construction, or the grant of any such power." 

The denial of the right of the federal government to 
"impose and collect" tariff duties for the sake of protection 
is merely saying in a different form of words that under a 
government of equal rights there can be no class legislation. It 
is, therefore, in effect, but a re-statement of the position taken 
by the party in 1876 and in 1880, and it does not necessarily 
imply any radical departure from the methods of tariff reduc- 
tion, to which it was deemed best to give more prominence in 
1884, than to the great principle that demanded such reduction. 

There is need for little comment upon the paragraphs of the 
report of the committee which were stricken out in conven- 
tion. They were no longer aids, but incumbrances in the fight. 
The temper and the courage of the party are mightily different in 
1892 from what they were in 1884 ; what was necessary prudence 
then would be cowardice now. The convention responded fully and 
heartily to the feeling of the party it represented. It showed its 
confidence in tariff reform as the great and winning issue by its 
nomination of Mr. Cleveland in the face of warnings that would 
have driven it from a man who did not also stand for a cause. It 
meant that there should be nothing ambiguous about the party's 
attitude to that cause, and that the statement of its fundamental 
principle should not be overlaid with cumulative limitations. 
And in all this the convention was right. We have passed that 
stage in the great tariff controversy where it is necessary or 
proper to cumber party platforms with limitations and promises 
and protests. After the Mills Bill and the special bills passed by 
the present House, it is superfluous to assure the people that the 
Democratic party will proceed carefully and conservatively in re- 
ducing the tariff. In dealing with this as with every other long- 
standing abuse interwoven with our social or industrial system, 
the statesman will always remember that in the beginning tem- 
perate reform is safest, having in it the principle of growth, 

In view of the immense increase in our annual expenditures, 
and the steady swelling of our pension list, it is equally unneces- 
sary to repeat that taxes collected at the custom house must re- 
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main the chief source of our revenue. Ease and simplicity of 
collection will always give a preference to indirect taxes collected 
through a tariff of duties on imported articles. Such taxes are 
gathered at a few great seaports, and being incorporated with the 
price of the goods, as they enter the country, are finally paid by 
the consumers of those goods, as they buy them, from time to 
time. Instead of an army of federal taxgatherers swarming the 
country and gathering directly from the people, the government 
has a limited number of employees massed in a few custom houses. 
Instead of paying his entire tax bill at one time, the taxpayer 
pays his taxes by instalments scattered through his year's pur- 
chases. But in these very advantages lurk all the abuses of a 
hidden system of taxation, which, without constant vigilance, are 
sure to turn a tariff from being a convenient method of getting 
public revenue into a scheme of private emolument, such as we 
have in the McKinley Bill to-day. The power of the government 
to tax an article for revenue is seized by the private interest to 
tax a competitor out of the market, or to handicap him in his 
efforts to compete in the market. 

A system of direct taxation would effectually check such ex- 
travagance as led to the Billion-Dollar Congress, and would pre- 
vent that partnership between the government and great private 
interests that is rife with political scandals and with unjust 
burdens to the people. But such a system was doubtless imprac- 
ticable in the beginning and seems scarcely less so now. We are 
called upon as the urgent duty of the hour, and of all time, to 
guard against the perversion of our tariff system that has ripened 
into the McKinley Bill. Prom the wrongs that now oppress us 
under that bill, we must work back as rapidly as we can to a sys- 
tem where duties will be levied for purposes of revenue only, and, 
having reached that reform, we shall in due time so amend our 
tariff system as to purge it more and more of private extortion 
and of inequality of burden. 

Nor can the Democratic party any longer derive strength from 
pandering to the delusion that protective duties can in any way 
directly benefit labor. The intelligent laboring man, whose vote 
is his own, knows better perhaps than any other man, for he 
knows by experience, that a protective tariff is a question of 
the " enhancement of the profits of capital," not of the " increase 
of the wages of labor which would reduce those profits." 
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The great battle seems so nearly won, if we look back at the 
unbroken series of victories since 1888, that we need not concern 
ourselves about methods and " limitations," but in the bold and 
honest statement of the fundamental position of our party may 
look henceforward for strength and for final triumph. 

It is not necessary that I should review those paragraphs of 
the tariff plank which denounce the existing law and direct at- 
tention to the effects of " thirty years' restrictive taxes " upon the 
prosperity of agriculture, but I cannot refrain from saying, 
that there has been no juster statement of the sham reciprocity 
of the McKinley Bill than that contained in the section which 
may be called a part of the tariff plank of the Chicago platform. 

In conclusion, as bearing upon the general subject, I would 
refer to " Two Congresses Contrasted," by ex-Speaker Reed, 
in the last number of The North American Review, in which 
he says of the present Congress : "The Democracy in the House, 
with a force of three to one, have not only done nothing with 
the tariff, but they have done nothing with anything else. Not one 
measure above the dignity of rye straw will mark the annals of 
the House of Representatives of the Fifty-second Congress." 

It is perfectly natural that Mr. Reed should feel it his mission 
in life to vindicate the memory of the last House and its rules, 
and to contend that it fell a martyr to the blind wrath of the 
people, not a victim to their discriminating anger. No one will 
contest his right to speak for it living or dead, just as the senior 
member of the great firm of Snitchley & Craggs always spoke 
"for self and Craggs," and, after the death of his partner, "for 
self and Craggs deceased." 

But it seems almost incredible that Mr. Reed, not as ex- 
Speaker and perpetual champion of the last House, but as mem- 
ber of the Committee of Ways and Means of the present House, 
should have so completely forgotten recent events as to affirm 
that the "Democracy have done nothing with the tariff." That 
committee, at the opening of the present Congress, for reasons 
that satisfied a majority of its Democratic members, decided to 
attack the tariff by a series of single bills rather than by a general 
revision. In executing this plan the committee, or members of 
it, framed and carried through the House six tariff bills, as fol- 
lows: Putting wool on the free list and reducing duties on woolen 
goods ; putting binding twine on the free list ; removing duties 
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from cotton ties, cotton bagging, and machinery for making 
cotton bagging ; putting tin plate on the free list ; admitting 
free of duty silver lead ores, and limiting the amount of wearing 
apparel that may be brought in free of duty. 

These bills, as they were successively sent to the Senate, were 
all pigeonholed by its Committee on Finance ; otherwise more bills 
of like character would have followed them. But in themselves 
they are a great and substantial contribution to Tariff Reform 
and show the fidelity of a Democratic House to its pledges, al- 
though powerless to carry its measures into laws because of a Re- 
publican Senate and Executive. 

The Wool and Woollen Bill alone is a very great measure of 
Tariff Reform. It deals with the worst tax in the whole schedule, 
and if made a law, would mean cheaper, better and more abun- 
dant clothing to every man, woman and child in the country, 
with more employment to American workingmen to make that 
clothing, as also to make carpets and other woollen fabrics. No 
tariff bill could have been prepared more beneficent in its pur- 
pose or more universal in its relief. So is the Tin-Plate Bill a 
great and substantial measure, fostering many industries, and 
benefitting the canners and consumers of canned goods. 

Indeed, Mr. Reed is estopped from saying that the present 
House has " done nothing with the tariff," for he and his associ- 
ates of the minority declared over their own signatures, as these 
bills were successively reported from the committee, that they 
would cripple agriculture, destroy manufactures, rob American 
labor of employment, and generally bring untold disasters upon 
the country. Of the very least of them all, he said over his own 
signature, that "the removal of the duty would throw thousands 
of men out of employment, rendering millions of capital useless, 
and turning $2,000,000 annually to the laborers of other coun- 
tries." If one small bill to put binding twine on the free list is 
to produce such tremendous results, what language can adequately 
portray the effects of all six bills ? And how can Mr. Reed now 
say that the depraved Democracy, that tried to turn loose these 
dire plagues upon us, have " done nothing with the tariff" ? 

Truly, it looks as if the ruin of his country and the irrepara- 
ble overthrow of American industries only momentarily diverted 
him from his great life-work of eulogizing " self and Craggs, de- 
ceased"! Wm. L. Wilson. 



